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The Relations of Mind and Brain. By Henry Calderwood, 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. London, Macmillan & Co., 1879; pages, 455. 
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This is one of numerous attempts in modern times to work out 
a physiological psychology. In France such movements may 
almost be said to have begun with the writings of Cabanis. In 
Germany, an impulse in this direction was given chiefly by Her¬ 
bert and his disciples, and in Great Britain by Hartley and his 
numerous followers. 

The book, the title of which appears at the head of this notice, 
is by a professed psychologist and moralist, more or less widely 
known by various writings, chieflv perhaps by his work entitled the 
“ Philosophy oi the Infinite.” In his later years, it would seem, 
the author has set himself to the task of removing from himself 
the reproach which is directed against “introspective” psychol¬ 
ogists, so-called, as a body, that they neglect physiology. From 
the literary references contained in the foot notes, especially in 
the anatomical and physiologioal parts of the volume, it is quite 
evident that the author’s knowledge of the anatomy and physi¬ 
ology of the nervous system, as represented in the best works on 
the subject, is very limited and wholly second-hand. For exam¬ 
ple, on page 25 is a reference to certain researches of Betz of 
Kiew, and apparently the title of a work in the German is given, 
the citations being from page 578 of the same. The reader is 
left to suppose that Betz has produced a large work on the 
“ Anatomischer Nachweis zwier Gehirncentren,” when the facts 
are, that the above is part of a title of a short paper published 
in 1874 in the Centralblatt f. d. med. Wissenschaflen, at Berlin. 
The author seems to have depended on Professors Turner and 
McKendrick, of the Medical Department of the University of 
Edinburgh, for his anatomical and physiological data. The 
illustrations are borrowed chiefly from the work on anatomy of 
Professor Turner and from Dr. Ferrier’s book. 

The first chapter is devoted to the “ Relations of Philosophy 
and Science.” It opens with the following statement: “ Philos¬ 
ophy and science are so related as to constitute a unity. The 
one is concerned with the facts and problems of rational life, 
the other with the facts and problems of material existence, 
animate and inanimate. They are at one in seeking a rational 
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use as much as £ to 2 grains at the first injection. The last 
figure seems rather imprudent, and we should almost discredit it 
as an unintentional mistake in figures, were not a physician's 
own words as to nearly as extreme a practice given in full in the 
latter part of the volume. We agree with Dr. Kane in deeming 
this physician extremely fortunate in having escaped the acci¬ 
dents that happen to very much more cautious practitioners, and 
which form the subject-matter of over one hundred pages in the 
book. The author has collected the accounts, more or less de¬ 
tailed, of thirty-six cases of death attributed to the hypodermic 
injection of morphia. These are discussed very fairly, it appears 
to us, and while they indicate the need of caution in its employ¬ 
ment, they are not at all conclusive against it as some alarmists 
would have us think. It is very doubtful, indeed, in our opinion 
whether as much danger is to be apprehended from overdoses of 
opium given in this way, as there is from its administration by 
the mouth, which as a rule is left in the patient’s or nurse’s 
hands. 

Dr. Kane gives the details of a few experiments to demon¬ 
strate the effects of suppression of the renal excretion on the 
action of morphia. He found that with ligature of the ureters 
or artificially excited inflammation death rapidly followed the 
injection of a dose of morphia which, under other circumstances, 
would have been or would easily be rendered harmless. They 
are of interest, but, as he admits, the investigation was hardly 
carried far enough in his hands to be conclusive. 

The chapters on the treatment of morphia narcosis, the con- 
vulsivant aotion of morphia, and morphia and atropia, are worth 
reading. The author advises the carrying of solutions or pow¬ 
ders of strychnia, atropia, and caffeine in proper quantity to be 
used in cases of emergency, together with a small tourniquet to 
pre\ent the entrance of the drug into the general circulation. 
As regards the combination of atropia with the morphia, he 
seems inclined to think it is overdone in practice, and that its 
advantages are not as positively proven as is believed by some. 
Yet he thinks that the combination is more effectively anodyne 
than morphia alone, and a less quantity of the latter is thus 
effective, and in the next chapter, on the Morphia Habit, he 
advises its employment when morphia is to be given for any 
length of time, as lessening the danger of contracting the habit. 
Oh the whole, the advantages of the combination, even on his 
showing, are more apparent than its disadvantages. 

The concluding chapter sums up the general results of the 
discussion of the subject. We have indicated already some of 
the principal points made, that are reiterated here. The author 
is laboriously cautious and impartial, and his book is well worth 
the attention of the profession as a special study of a very im¬ 
portant method in therapeutics. We ean conscientiously recom¬ 
mend it to our readers. 



